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SIR THOMAS LAUDER BRUNTON (1844-1916) 

Foreign Honorary Member in Class II, Section 4, 1901. 

Thomas Lauder Brunton was born in Scotland, took his M. B. with 
honors at Edinburgh in 1866, his M. D. in 1868, with a gold medal for 
his thesis on Digitalis with Some Observations on the Urine. This 
thesis was based on experiments on himself. His friend, Sir David 
Ferrier, says in The Lancet, — " When experimenting on himself with 
digitalis he lived a life of penance for six months; and he told me that 
one of the greatest pleasures he ever experienced was when he felt at 
liberty to eat and drink without having to weigh and measure his 
ingesta and egesta." He was altogether too human to be an ascetic; 
but for the sake of science he could mortify the flesh. In his first 
Lettsomian lecture, 1885, the reading of which, as indeed of much of 
Brunton's writings, might be of service to preachers of the present day 
calories, alcohol-always-a-poison apostles, he says: 

' The nerves of taste, like those of sight and hearing, are nerves of 
special sense, and are capable of education. But, while we usually 
regard the education of the senses of sight and hearing as a noble thing, 
we are too careless of the education of our taste, and look upon it 
rather as something degrading. 

' Yet the education of the nerves of taste should be considered in the 
same light as that of the other special senses; and cookery has, I 
think, a perfect right to be ranked with music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture as one of the fine arts. The difference between 
cookery and music, or painting, is, that while the objects which give 
rise to sight and sound remain outside the body, we are obliged to 
swallow the substances which excite sensations in our nerves of taste. 
It is not quite sufficient to turn them over in the mouth and put them 
out again, because the full sensation is only obtained just in the act 
of swallowing. For this reason devotees to the art of cookery must 
either be content with a moderate enjoyment of the pleasures of taste, 
or consent, like some of the Roman emperors of old or German stu- 
dents of the present day, to eject again the food or drink which they 
have already taken and enjoyed. 

' Only rarely does one meet with a dinner which gives one the sense 
of high artistic perfection, although I remember having partaken of 
one such when enjoying the hospitality of a City company. Each 
course seemed to excite an appetite for the one which succeeded, and 
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was accompanied by a wine so carefully selected that it gave zest to 
the food, while the food appeared to give additional flavour to the wine. 

' This dinner was a revelation to me; it not only showed me that 
cookery might rank as one of the fine arts, but taught me that it might 
be a powerful moral agent. I went to the dinner exhausted with 
overwork, irritable in temper, and believing that City companies were 
wasteful bodies, who squandered money that might be employed for 
useful purposes, and that they should be abolished; I came away 
feeling strong and well, with an angelic temper, and firmly convinced 
that City companies had been established for the express purpose of 
giving dinners, and ought on no account to be interfered with. Nor 
was the good thus effected of a transitory nature; the irritability of 
temper, which had disappeared in the course of dinner, did not return; 
and the morning afterwards, instead of awaking with headache and 
depression, I awoke strong, well, and ready for work, and remained 
so for a considerable length of time. Nor do I think that mine is a 
solitary case. A succession of heavy dinners is, no doubt, injurious; 
but when the organism is exhausted, a good dinner, with abundance 
of wine, is sometimes of the greatest possible use. But there is one 
condition which must not be neglected, or otherwise the consequences 
will be anything but satisfactory ; the dinner must be well cooked, and 
the wines must be thoroughly good. 

' It is, as I have said, only occasionally that one meets with real high 
artistic cookery. But, even in the courses of an ordinary dinner, an 
order is adopted which is thoroughly physiological, and which shows 
that, whatever men may be. in other things, they are not " mostly 
fools" in regard to the plan of their meals.' " 

The above contains so much truth, and throws so much light on 
Brunton, his life work, and his brilliant success as a consultant, that 
no abstract would take its place. 

He served for a year as resident in hospital, and then spent about 
two years in laboratory work in Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, and 
Leipsic. In the latter place he was busy on the action of nitrites, and 
introduced amyl nitrite as a remedy for angina, thus, according to 
Mitchell Bruce, being " the first to employ a remedy in disease because 
its pathological action was to act in an opposite manner to the patho- 
logical condition which he had discovered in the disease — angina 
pectoris — vis., rise in blood pressure." Rise in the general blood 
pressure is by no means invariable in angina — but let that pass. 

He then, like many another canny Scot, settled in London, becoming 
casualty physician and lecturer on Materia Medica at Bartholomew's 
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in 1871. This hospital connection lasted for thirty-three years, 
twenty as assistant, and nine as physician. He then resigned before 
he had reached the age limit, and became Consulting Physician and 
Governor to the Hospital. He acquired fame as a consultant, and 
among those who sought his advice were many Americans. 

He was a prodigious worker. This is not the place for a full list of 
his publications and activities. At thirty he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He was Goulstonian, Lettsomian, and Croonian 
lecturer, and Harveian orator. He was Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and for years one of the examiners; prominent in the 
British Medical Association, knighted in 1900, created Baronet in 
1908. His writings, which are many and varied, deal mainly with 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, based upon and colored by experi- 
mental physiology. In this line of work he was among the first. A 
hint of the breadth of his therapeutic horizon is afforded by his paper 
on " The Science of Easy Chairs," originally printed in Nature. His 
largest work was his text book of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and 
Materia Medica, 1885. Several editions were called for, and also 
translations in several languages. Other books were "Disorders of 
Digestion," " Disorders of Assimilation," " Collected Papers on Circu- 
lation and Respiration," and "Therapeutics of the Circulation." 
The first edition of the latter appeared in 1908, a second March 14, 
1914, "My 70th birthday," as he writes in a presentation and greatly 
valued copy to the writer of this inadequate sketch. It is interesting 
to note that this last named book was dedicated to Kronecker, a fellow 
worker in Leipsic under Ludwig, and a life-long friend. Brunton had 
actively supported all plans for furthering national health, school 
hygiene, and military training, and foresaw the inevitability of the 
present war. In August, 1915, Sir Douglas Haig writes him, — 
" You and I have often talked about the certainty of this war, and have 
done (each of us) our best to prepare in our own spheres for it." 

He thought he had many valued friends among the German pro- 
fessors, and was not prepared for their attitude toward the war in 
general, and the British in particular. This attitude was a great 
grief to him. In October, 1915, his younger son was killed in action in 
France. His heart had for years given him trouble, at times serious, 
righted itself more than once.^but finally gave out after distressing 
disability. 

F. C. Shatttjck. 



